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The translation of the foregoing is : 
"Oscar Chrisman: 

"Having observed an article in Science on 'Secret 
Language of Children,' I inclose this note to ask if you 
have ever seen anything like it. " 

Dr. Gregg states that he has not used the language, 
except to himself, in over fifty years. He thinks it 
must have originated in his family, or in the neighbor- 
hood, at Elmira, N. Y., where he lived when a child. 
He and his younger brother became most proficient in 
the use of this language, although all the members of 
the family understood it, being used by them for ten or 
twelve years. The spelling of the words is quite arbi- 
trary, the principal object being to disguise them as 
much as possible. Sometimes words were contracted, 
as in yalafas, for yes, fas was simply used, leaving off 
the yala. When the language is well spoken it sounds 
somewhat like Hebrew. 

Miss Martha L. Sanford, No. 21 Oread Place, Wor- 
cester, Mass., furnishes the following: 

"Concerning the 'secret language,' Hog Latin, or 
rather the particular form of the dialect I knew, per- 
haps some concrete examples may be best, for instance: 
Gagry yougry uggry stagry Hogry Lagry ? meaning. Can 
you understand Hog Latin } 

"Igry tvegry dowgry towgry thigry morgry. I went down 
town this morning. 

''Itgry igry raigry horgry nowgry. It is raining hard 
now. 

' ' Wegry shagry hagry agry greegry Ghrigrymagry, ilrigry 
Praggry sagry. We shall have a green Christmas, Mrs. 
Pratt says. 

"In order to represent the sounds I ought really to 
use the diacritical marks, since in writing the language 
(which I think I never did before, since it was, so far 
as I know, always a spoken means of communication) 
the same combination of letters may represent more 
than one word; for instance, wegry may mean went, we, 
well, wet, and so on. Of course, the sentences we com- 
posed were usually simple, and if the hearer failed to 
comprehend a word, it could be made plainer by simply 
adding the syllable gry to the word, as, wetgry, iventgry, 
etc." 

It is pleasantly surprising that these two parties 
should each have furnished me something in secret lan- 
guages which I had not met with before in my study. 

Dr. Gregg gives the following numbering connected 
with his "gibberish," as he calls it: 

"i, unzol or unica; 2, zulzol or ureica; 3, ziczol or 
irick; 4, zan or an; 5, filize; 6, falize; 7, niczol-tan or 
nicholastan; 8, rainzol; 9, tinzol; io, hoppzolan or hip. 

"The above are the numbers which were used in 
connection with the gibberish I have sent you. It may 
possibly be derived from some nursery rhyme, as you 
will observe that it has a sort of sing-song about it. " 

Miss Sanford sends this small scrap of a cipher alpha- 
bet. I do sincerely hope she may get the whole of it, 
as, if I recall correctly, otherwise than in her note I 
have not met the least intimation of any cipher being 
used, and, also, this so well shows the wonderful in- 
genuity of children: 

"With two or three intimates I arranged a cipher al- 
phabet, using such symbols as a>, a, for letters, 
and I think I have, packed away in California, some 
scraps of our correspondence, but unfortunately they 
are at present unobtainable." 

I wish to make a collection of the secret languages 
of children, so I have asked the editor of Science to be 
kind enough to insert the following : 
I. Please look back into memory and see if you have 
traces left of secret languages. 



2. How old were you when you used such? How long 
since? 

3. In what city, town, or district were you living at 
the time you used these languages? 

4. What did you call it? 

5. Was it written, spoken or both? 

6. Did you use special characters to write it? If so, 
give them. 

7. Was the language pretty generally used or was it 
known to only a few? 

8. Did the language originate with you or your school- 
mates? If not, trace it as far as you can to its 
origin. 

9. What is the special catch in the language ; is it a 
syllable, a letter, an alphabet, or something else? 
Give it. 

10. Write a sentence of not more than twenty-Jive words 
in your secret language, then immediately follow- 
ing give the words in the regular English. 

11. If other points come into mind not touched upon by 
. the queries above, give them. 

12. If you can learn of a secret language being used 
now by children it will be of the very greatest in- 
terest and benefit to gather it up. 

13. In writing down the secret language be careful to 
make your letters very plain, and go over it again 
and again to be sure that your words are spelled as 
you want them . 

14. You may be aided in gathering and writing your 
language by reading my article "Secret Language 
of Children," in Science for Dec. i, 1893. 

If the readers of this will be kind enough to collect 
such material as they may find in memory or from notes 
or from children and send to me, I shall be truly thank- 
ful, as I wish to continue my studies on the secret lan- 
guage of children, and your aid will be of great ser- 
vice 



WERNER'S REAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
GEOLOGY. 

BY J. B. WOODWORTH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Prof. G. H. Williams did a service to his genera- 
tion by recalling to mind, at the Boston meeting of the 
Geological Society of America, the contributions to 
North American geology made by Johann David 
Schoepff. It would be a very useful thing for the stu- 
dent of philosophical geology to have at hand a 
thesaurus of first authors or originators, arranged 
somewhat after the plan of theories of mountain 
building compiled by the late Alexander Winchell in 
his "World Life. " A work of this kind would place 
credit where it belonged, and would, if carried out on 
a comprehensive plan akin to Gilbert's "Classification 
of Geological Phenomena," present the state of geolog- 
ical theory in the different departments of the science. 
The case of Abraham Gottlob Werner illustrates the 
need of such a handbook. 

Werner was born Sep. 25, 1750, and died June 30, 
1817. He is justly celebrated for his influence upon 
geology, but the prominence which the erroneous 
theory he propounded gave him in the controversy be- 
tween the Vulcanists and Neptunists has led, as Pro- 
fessor John Phillips has stated, to overlooking his real 
contribution to geology. "We must forget his theory," 
writes Phillips in his sketch of the progress of the 
science, "and view only the data which he collected for 
its foundation." Sir Charles Lyell, in the admirable 
resum6 of the history of geology, which he gives in his 
"Principles," does not credit Werner with the develop- 
ment of the principles of studying rock structure, on 
which the success of the field geologist depends. Phi 
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lips gives two principles as the basis of Werner's 
system : 

1. "When two veins cross, and one of them cuts 
through the other, the one which is divided is the more 
ancient. " 

2. "In effect, among superimposed stratified rocks, 
the lowest was deposited first and is the oldest." 

Lehman, it seems, worked out these principles in 
part before Werner, but he fell short of his countryman 
in the extent of their application and significance. 

By the first of Werner's laws, we determine not only 
the relative time of occurrence of veins and dykes, but 
also that of faults, joints, brecciation and other minu- 
tiae in modern petrographical investigations with the 
microscope. In the same category of contact phe- 
nomena might also be placed unconformities, the im- 
portance and use of which have only within a few years 
been fully elaborated by the geologists of the Lake 
Superior district. 

The second of Werner's generalizations is to strati- 
graphic geology what the first is to the study of igneous 
rocks and secondary structures. How these, to us 
seemingly obvious, laws are used in modem geological 
instruction and field investigation is seen by Professor 
Davis's paper on " Instruction in Geological Investiga- 
tion" (in Am. Nat.,xyd., 1887, pp. 810-825). One essen- 
tial advance is in recognizing what Hutton insisted on, 
the intrusive origin of the igneous rocks, and in inter- 
preting unconformities, but our method of diagnosing a 
field of outcrops or the structure of a mine is 
that which Werner pursued with his classes a century 
ago. 



HABITS OF THE PURPLE FINCH — GOB- 
PODAGVS PUEPUBEUS, GRAY. 

BY M. W. VANDENBURG, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 

The pleasant articles contributed to Science by Dr. 
Morris Gibbs, on "Birds and Bird Life," have re- 
awaken'^.d observations ofttn made by me on the habits 
of this spirited little songster. Some of these habits 
are,, in so far as I know, unique ; others are rarely found 
in other species, while still others are common to many 
species. 

•la its arrival from the south the purple finch often 
divides honors with the song sparrow, and pours forth 
froni the top of some tall naked maple or elm such a 
voluble, rattling, exuberant song it seems as if he must 
needs sing or burst. This, too, while fields are white 
and winds blowing keen. In ten days or so, the females 
appear in twos, threes or fours. In the little flocks, if so 
few as six to ten can be called a flock, every one goes 
as he or she pleases, though they always keep in sight 
of each other, or in hearing of the sharp "chick" call- 
note. 

Soon as the days grow mild, and snow leaves the 
fields, mating begins ; and now comes the strange part 
of the story. The females sing as well as the males,, 
and, what is more, the full round of the "set song." 
That is, the pxirple finch has a full, regular song of a 
certain number of notes (words), always repeated in the 
same order, and with very rare variations from this 
order. It is repeated very rapidly in a loud, high- 
pitched key, and ends very abruptly in the early spring 
song of the male, and always so in the song of the 
female. In the later spring song of the male, there fol- 
lows the loud song, a very soft tremulo strain contain- 
ing, it always seemed to me, a mimicry of the notes of 



other birds, among which one may detect one or two 
words from the pee-wee. This sotto voce song finally 
dies out as if he had forgotten the last notes, and often 
ends with a little whistle. 

The female never aspires to this part of the song. 
Her song is a signal for all the males to assemble, and 
then the rapid fighting begins. The female dow ns 
fiercely every male who dares approach her, but is very 
lenient towards her own sex. So vicious and vigorous 
are her attacks that the male usually gives her a wide 
berth and keeps his eye quite as much on the avenue of 
escape as on her comely figure. This is no mistake of 
mine. It is not the song of an immature male. 

And this is why I know I am correct. For several 
years I had a pair of these birds in a cage, where they 
were reared from the time they left the nest. On the 
approach of spring, say about the last of February or 
first week in March, the birds became very restless. 
They both began to sing; they grew very quarrelsome 
and constantly indulged in the fiercest brawls. Wilson 
says: "They appear to be of a tyrannical and domineer- 
ing disposition, " and not an hour passed in the day that 
did not demonstrate the correctness of this observa- 
tion. 

From being perfectly peaceful and considerate of each 
other, they grew so quarrelsome, so persistently pug- 
naceous, that they disturbed the whole household, and 
often the cage had to be covered over to lessen the 
bickering. In these first days of war the female was 
always victor, and she was wholly merciless. Later on 
her courage gradually failed, and by the end of a' month 
or six weeks they ceased to fight, the male having won 
the day. He would "boss the household" for a week or 
two, with a pretty firm hand of authority, but not until 
many a well-fought field had been lost and won for days 
and days in succession. 

They could never be pursuaded to build a nest. The 
female would lay from three to four eggs in the cage 
bottom. For one or two seasons a second laying suc- 
ceeded, but this was not usual. 

In the wild state the male never approaches the nest. 
He alights on a tree six to ten rods away and rapidly 
sings his full, loud song once or twice. The female 
answers him with a low call-note, leaves the nest and he 
feeds her from his "crop" in the same manner as the 
yellow-bird feeds its yoimg. This done, he tales a 
hurried leave, and she returns to the eggs. 

When the young first hatch this process' continues, 
and the mother feeds thein from her own. crop, after 
being supplied by the male. Later on the male seems 
to forget his family altogether, or to feed the mother 
rarely and at a greater distance from the nest. 

In the end, the whole care of the family seems to de- 
volve on the female, and the ungracious sire never 
recognizes in any way his legitimate offspring. 

I do not know whether the female sings previous to 
the second nesting or not, but would think it probable 
that such was the case for a few days at least. 

I have met with unmated females singing as late as 
May or the first of June. The niated female, who no 
longer tolerates such giddiness and waywardness in a 
sister, pursues the singer with all the vim and vicious- 
ness she can command. 

The male, too, not infrequently comes in for a bluff 
rebuke, if he is not discreet in his attentions to the coy 
spinster. 

Such have been my observations of the purple finch, 
extending over a period of thirty years. They are in 
the main correct, as it seems to me, for they have re- 
ceived confirmations during every year of that time. 



